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Original Connrunications. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Tt does not often happen that promise ex- 
ceeds performance. ose however who 
look at the representations made when the 
plan of Trafalgar Square was first an- 
nounced, will see that much more has been 
done than the public had any reason to ex- 
pect. 

Every one, however,regrets that exultation 
must stop short of the ai we object in this 
noble area. The Nelson Pillar, of which we 
give anew view,is curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions, and like Richard, “deformed, unfinish- 
ed,” stands a + renee a pega in the midst 
of a scene of extraordinary magnificence. 
Everything connected with its completion 
Make ait The a is a mean, un- 
sightly object; the poor o' nsioners, who 

muy oo . 


























t naval hero, after 


fought with our 
being tantalized with the promise of a feast, 


seem to have little chance of getting it, the 


lions which were to ornament the are 
wanting, and the column seems altogether 
but to tell of “ poorness of spirit, and poor- 
ness of purse.” 

In this distressing situation of things, as 
we assisted one Russian autocrat to rebuild 
his ancient capital, another comes to help 
us to ornament London. We read in @ con- 
temporary print— 

“The emperor Nicholas, while driving 
by, saw the boarding, and asked the cause, 
one of his suite explained how it was, and 
the emperor at once put down his name for 
the amount requisite. Individual amiability 
goes far to make one forget the arbitrary 
acts of a sovereign; and the emperor, by 
this act, went further to gain popular opinion 
to his side in this country than if he had 
o VOL. XLII. 
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signed a hundred treaties of commerce with 
our minister at St. Petersburgh.” 

There has been a singular backward- 
ness on the part of the inhabitants of the 
—o in this case. It has been well 
remarked, “ At Great Yarmouth arose a 
classic column, ‘by the joint contributions 
of his fellow-countrymen of Norfolk.’ 
Liverpool produced its colossal statue of 
lasting bronze. Dublin raised its huge co- 
lumn and gigantic statue, and Edinburgh 
its castellated memorial of Britain’s illus- 
trious admiral,’ while London remains 
without any corresponding perfect effort to 
perpetuate a name so illustrious. 

The project of creating the opening now 
made, and naming it “ Trafalgar,” after our 
greatest triumph on the ocean, originated 
with William the Fourth. To carry out the 
plan, a subscription was opened, and a com- 
mittee organised, the Duke of Buccleuch 
lending his efficient aid as chairman. Un- 
fortunately, the sovereign did not live to 

Date. 


118 Trajan’s Column Rome . 
162 Antonine’s Column Rome . 
1671 The Monument London 
1806 Napoleon’s Column Paris 
1832 Duke of York’s London 
1839 Nelson’s Monument 1st Design 
Ditto 2nd Design 
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witness the progress of his favourite pro- 
ject. On aconsiderable sum being raised, 
the committee advertised for designs for a 
monument of architecture and sculpture ; 
the rewards of £250, £150, and £100 res- 
pectively, being promised to the author of 
the design which the committee should 
deem first, second, and third, in order of 
merit: and the highest premium was award- 
ed to Mr. William Railton. 

Mr. Railton had the advantage of 
amending his first design. The other 
candidates perhaps had the same, but we do 
not know the fact. We should have been 
glad to have seen something that had more 
of novelty in the conception and less re- 
semblance to what we possessed before. It 
is, however, to be hoped it will not remain 
incomplete. Many have regretted that the 
figure over the capital cannot be converted 
into lions to ornament the base. 

The following is the comparative height 
of the principal columns in Europe :— 


Order. Height to top of Capital. Diameter: 
Doric - 115 feet . 12 feet 
Doric . 123 — . la — 
Doric a >, eee b= 
Doric - wWus— . .- 2 — 
Doric - 109 — . -il—_— 
Corinthian 156 — . .- 12 — 
Corinthian 162 — . - 12 — 


CAMPBELL, THE POET. 

The justly admired poet Thomas Camp- 
bell isno more. He closed his earthly career 
on Saturday last, at Boulogne. 

Mr. Campbell was a native of Scotland, 
He was bora at Glasgow in 1777, So early as 
when but nine years of age, he attempted 
to write poetry. In 1789, he left school to 
go to the University of Glasgow, where he 
was considered an excellent Latin scholar, 
and gained great distinction in a contest 
with a candidate twice as old as himself, 
He gained many prizes, and in Greek he 
took the lead of all his fellow-students, 

Quitting Glasgow, he became a tutor in 
a high family in Argyleshire, Then among 
the mountains of his native land he gave 
himself up to poetry, and proved one of its 
most successful votaries. After some time 
he removed to Edinburgh, where he became 
intimate with Dugald Stuart, and the lead- 
ing Professors of the University. It was 
there that he produced his “Pleasures of 
Hope,” being then but twenty-one years of 
age. This fine performance at once gave 
him fame, and for twenty years afterwards 
gave to the publishers between two and 
three hundred pounds annually. They had 
originally given £10 for the poem. After- 
wards he received some further remunera- 
tion, and was allowed the profit accruing 
from a quarto edition of his works, “ Many 


atrue word is spoken in jest,” the proverb 
teaches; and an anecdote told of Campbell 
may be thought to indicate a feeling within 
not very favourable to those who had given 
his poem to the world. Being in a festive 
party at a period when the actions of Bona- 
parte were most severely condemned in this 
country, on being called upon for a toast, 
Campbell gave “ The health of Napoleon.” 
This caused great surprise to all the com- 
pany, and an explanation was called for. 
“The only reason I have for proposing to 
honour Bonaparte,’”’ said he, “is that he 
has had the virtue to shoot a bookseller.” 
Palm, a bookseller, had recently been exe- 
cuted in Germany by order of the French 
chief. 

* After remaining three years in Edinburgh 
he resolved to visit the continent. He sailed 
for ees and travelled through a 
great part of Germany and Prussia, visit- 
ing the universities, and acquiring a know- 
ledge of German literature. From the 
walls of a convent he beheld a part of 
the field of Hohenlinden during that san- 
guinary contest, and proceeded afterwards 
in the track of Moreau’s army over the 
scene of combat. This impressive sight 


presen? the celebrated “ Battle of Hohen- 
inden;” an ode which is as original as it is 
spirited, and stands by itself in British 
literature. The poet tells a story of the 
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phlegm of a German 
who was driving him post by a place where 


carriage and the traveller alone in the cold 
(for the d was covered with snow) 
for a considerable space of time. At length 
he came back, and it was found that he had 
been employing himself in cutting off the 
long tails of the slain horses, which he 
coolly placed on the vehicle, and drove on- 
his route. Campbell was also in Ratisbon 
when the French and Austrian treaty saved 
it from bombardment—a most anxious mo- 
ment. 

In Germany, Campbell made the friend- 
ship of the two Schlegels, of many of the 
most noted literary and political characters, 
and was fortunate enough to pass an entire 
day with the venerable Rlopstock, who died 
just two years afterwards. The proficiency 
of Cam in the German language was 
rendered very considerable by this visit, 
and his own indefatigable perseverance in 
study. He eagerly read all the works he 
met with, some of them upon very abstruse 
topics, and suffered no obstacle to intervene 
between himself and his studies, wherever 
he might chance to be. Though of a cheer- 
ful and lively temper and disposition, and 
by no means averse from the pleasures 
which are so attractive in the morning ot 
existence, they were rendered subservient 
to the higher views of the mind, and were 
pursued for recreation only, nor suffered 
to distract his attention a moment from the 
great business of his life.” 

After remaining in Germany thirteen 
months, he came to England, oa then for 
the first time visited London. There he 
produced his “ Battle of the Baltic,” “Ye 
Mariners of England,” and his “ Hohenlin- 
den.” In 1793, he married Miss Sinclair, 
a lady of Scottish descent, and of great 
personal beauty. He established himself 
in the pleasant village of Sydenham, and it 
was in a house looking on the reservoir 
that his “ Gertrude of Wyoming” was 
written. He soon afterwards removed to 
London, and subsequently re-visited Ger- 
many, and spent some time in Vienna. On 
his return, he undertook the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magazine, which under 
him rose to great importance. 

“In 1824 Campbell published his ‘ Theo- 
dric, 2 Domestic Tale,’ the least popular 
of his works. Many pieces of great merit 
came out in the same volume, among which 
are the ‘Lines to J. P. Kemble,’ and those 
entitled the “Last Man.’ The fame of 
Campbell, however, must rest on his pre- 
vious publications, which, though not 
numerous, are so correct, and were so 
fastidiously revised that, while they remain 
as standards of purity in the English 
tongue ,they sufficiently explain why their 


author’s compositions are so limited in 
number, ‘since he who wrote so correctly 


of them died before attaining his twentieth 
year; the other while at Bonn, where, as 
ak. nik casein inate 
education, exhibited symptoms of an erring 
mind, which, on his return to England soon 
afterwards, ripened into mental derange- 
ment of the milder species. This disease, 
it is probable, he inherited on his mother’s 
side, as on his father’s no symptoms of it 
had ever been shown. After several years 
passed in this way, during which the men- 
tal disease considerably relaxed, so that 

oung Campbell became wholly inoffensive, 
his father received him into his house. The 
effects of such a sight upon a mind of the 
most exquisite sensibility, like the poet’s, 
may be readily imagined; it was, at times, 
a source of the keenest suffering.” 

To Mr. Campbell we owe the origin’of the 
London University. He had thrice the ho- 
nour of being elected lord rector of Glas- 
gow in the university where he had for- 
merly studied. His life, for the most part, 
was @ prosperous, peaceable, and joyous 
career. He was associated with the ablest 
= and most celebrated wits of the age. 

hough irritable, and sometimes not suffi- 
ciently cautious at the convivial board, 
every one gave him credit for kindly feel- 
ing, and regarded him as a most estimable 
character. Those who knew his virtues 
will fondly linger near his tomb, But 
while they mourn that he is withdrawn 
from this scene, they will perhaps be con- 
soled, repeating his thoughts, so beauti- 
fully expressed in his “ Last Man,” and 
ex — 

This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 
No! it shall live ayain, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine ! 
By him recall’d to breath, 
ho captive lead captivity. 
Who robb’d the grave of bi ta 
And took the sting from death. 


SELF-CONCEIT. 


Amongst those follies which are nou- 
rished by mankind, few are more con- 
spicuous than self-conceit, The learned in 
science, the renowned in literature, the ig- 
norant, and the savage, are all blemished 
by its pleasing yet baneful influence. The 
false position in which individuals are 
placed by this feeling is not perceivable to 
themselves, but apparent to those with 
whom they associate. Without the unction 
of flattery, which panders to their weak- 
ness, it would not exist, excepting in a dor- 
mant state. There are very few persons 
who can reject adulation, and if we happen 
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to possess one quality on which we secretly 
plume ourselves, how gratifying it is to be 
applauded; and the flatterer at once pos- 
sesses our regard. Should we possess the 
powers necessary to unite disquisitions on 
science, literature, the fine arts, politics, or 
religion, we are soon flattered into a belief 
of a fancied superiority, and while we have 
merely attained a decent mediocrity, yet 
we imagine we excel, and elevate ourselves 
above the common herd of mankind; for— 


“Conceit in weakest bodies, strongest works.” 


An affected love for mankind will fre- 
quently induce individuals to dedicate their 
energies for the benefit of society; will im- 
pel them on to impair their worldly circum- 
stances by wasting the “midnight oil” in 
attempts which, from their imperfect talent, 
are abortive; and, should they fail, they 
are astonished at the want of comprehen- 
sion of mankind; yet if they truly analysed 
the cause, they would discover that they 
had been flattered into the conceit of being 
able to effect all they desired. An attach- 
ment to rey pursuits will often operate 
so as to mislead such persons, imaginations, 
until they conceive the most stupendous 
Projects, in order to attain wealth and 
‘ame. If affected by the cacoethes scribendi, 
they luxuriate in poetic fiction, exhibiting 
bright thoughts, and well iurned periods; 
and they suppose their jingling the acme 
of excellence in composition, whereas, for 
all practical purposes they are totally un- 
suitable. “Science, the partizan of no 
country, but the beneficent patroness of all, 
has liberally opened a temple where all 
may meet;” and self-conceit but too often 
enters this edifice with an idea that it can 
enlighten and instruct, and leave all com- 
petitors at an immeasurable distance. Con- 
ceit may flash like a meteor for a short time, 
but it is soon compelled to yield to real ge- 
nius, and feed on its solid materials, which 
it frequently claims as its own. Socrates 
has said that “the surest way to the temple 
of wisdom is through the portals of doubt; 
and that he only knew one thing—his own 
ignorance.” This is a beautifully expressed 
ma of one of the greatest of ancient 
philosophers; conceit did not blind him; 
for he well understood his own powers; 
and it would be better for science and li- 
terature if there were more followers of 
this illustrious man, whose doctrine was, 
“that the more mortals know, the greater 
consciousness they have that they know 
nothing ;”’ whereas the conceited modern 
eee pretends to universal know- 


os 

man may possess wealth, and he is 
soon flattered into a belief that the essence 
of all human virtue consists in opulence; 
and that all who do not possess dross are 
contemptible, powerless,andmean. Another 


may conceive he has the power to com 
sentences on particular subjects, and no 
music is so exhilirating as indirect or direct 
praise, and should he possess the power 
to make his dogmas known, he is asto- 
nished if people do not acknowledge his 
superiority. 

perfect knowledge generally induces 
conceit, and no circumstance sooner cures 
this disease than enlightenment. The in- 
genious mind, that carefully examines the 
comparative amount of information it pos- 
sesses will be modest in company, desirous 
of giving and receiving that “ which never 
dies,” and after this sublunary scene his 
researches are left as a beautiful legacy to 
mankind; while the hollow and su ricial 
will generally be the noisiest declaimers, 
endeavouring to hide their ignorance by 
an attempt at ridicule, or insufferable 
tinsel; in fine, they are dressed in a “suit 
of tawdry qualifications which nature never 
intended them to wear;” and instead of at~- 
tempting to increase their own knowledge 
or add to the information of others, they 
are, by the intelligent community, con- 
sidered as pests to society, and permitted 
to pursue their vagaries amidst silent con- 
tempt; but, unfortunately, such persons are 
not sensitive, but impervious to those finer 
feelings of humanity which real knowledge 
inspires, cherishes, and refines, 





IRELAND.* 

“ The necessity calls for the assistance of public 
measures and of a paternal government. It calls 
for the cordial co-operation of all classes ; it isa 
question between illimitable taxation for panper- 
ism and the punishment of crime, or the proper 
guidance and employment of the essentially agri - 
cultural population of Ireland.” — Simpson’s De- 
fence of the Landiords of Ireland, 

DRAINAGE. 

A very remarkable non sequitur, remark- 
able yet not uncommon, occurs in a work 
just published, from the pen of Dr. Rolph, 
“ On the Systematic Colonisation of British 
Canada :—“ The canals, the railroads, the 
public roads, the aqueducts, the viaducts, 
the bridges, the harbours, the villages, the 
towns and cities in America, are principally 
the result of Irish industry; and a moment’s 
reflection must convince any one, that they 
would subjugate the forest fully as well as 
the Frenc bitan; and I am quite per- 
suaded, would cultivate the land with far 
more diligence, neatness, and success. It 
is, then a matter of great moment”—what? 
that these ‘ faithful, devoted, loyal, improv- 
jng, and valuable subjects of the Queen,’ as 





* Second Annual Report. Drainage, Ireland. (Act 
5 and 6 Vict. cap. 89. Royal Assent, 5 Aug., 1842.) 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by com 
mand of Her Majesty, April 20, 1844. 

On the Construction of Wooden Railways for Ge- 
neral Purposes of Commanication, and more parti- 
cularly as feeders to the great lines of railway al- 
ready established. London, J, King, 1843. 
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our author describes them, should forthwith 
be employed in the construction of canals, 
railroads, public roads, aqueducts, viaducts, 
bridges, harbours, vil and cities on the 

lorious tabula rasa of their native Ireland? 
No such thing—“ that they should take the 
first occupation offered on their arrival in 
Quebec, and have no difficulty in settling in 
Upper Canada.” 

There are few old women who have not 
at one period or other of their lives need- 
lessly distressed themselves with a search 
for the spectacles which were already on 
the unconscious nose. Great Britain, in 
her search for new markets and new fields 
of enterprise, has been not less blind to the 
market at her very door. While the League 
on the one side, and Agricultural Protection 
Societies on the other, have been fighting 
out the question of extending our forei 
relations at the risk of depreciating the 
property of the English landowner, while 
the Charles Buller party have endeavoured 
to compromise the matter by directing at- 
tention to the systematic colonisation of 
our distant, even antipodal, possessions; 
and Mr. Coningsby and the Times have 
discovered that Conservatism without may- 
poles will not conserve—all parties have en- 
tirely forgotten that Ireland is but partially 
cultivated ; that in reclaimable acres, as 
well as civilizable savages, she possesses 
equal attractions with some of the back- 
woods of America, with the inestimable ad- 
vantage of proximity. But instead of re- 
claiming the soil, or that moral wilderness 
which has been no less fruitful in weeds, 
one party has grown fat and ambitious 
upon the very evils of Ireland, while Eng- 
lish politicians of all parties have endea- 
voured to promote its civilisation and hap- 
piness by appropriation clauses, and regis- 
tration bills, and mere legislation. ‘The 
present government, more especially the 

ractical Premier, appear at length to have 

ome awake to the immense importance 
of Ireland as a field for commercial invest- 
ment and agricultural enterprise; the onl 
drawback, now, is the inertness of the Iris 
landlords, and even here also there are, 
now, some encouraging symptoms. The 
commissioners for the drainage of Ireland 
have officially stated, that nearly 50,000 
acres, to begin with, might be at once pro- 
tected from liability to flood, and be made 
to return from 9 to 19 per cent. on judicious 
investment, Since the passing of the 
Drainage Act in 1842, they have received 
several applications from land-owners, with 
deposits a in the aggregate to 
about £1590, out of an estimated expendi- 


ture of £150,000, the districts embracing, 
in Leinster, the Blackwater river, the Bal- 
lytigue Lough, Ardee, Athboy river, Kil- 
mannock, the Loughans, the Glyde and 
Lagan rivers, Brusna river, Camlin, Cahore, 
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and Dodder; in Munster, the south slob of 
Cork, Templemore and Burrisokane in Tip- 
porary 3 and in Connaught, Islandmore 
ill in Galway, and the Strokestown 

and river Lung districts of Roscommon. 
Of all these, surveys ee 
a preliminary report prin istri 
while Lough Conthyene of the most impor- 
tant districts of colonial Ireland, and upon 
which a very important correspondence 
lately appeared between Sir Robert Peel 
and the marquis of Clanricarde, will be 
open Ha reported - forthwith. ae 

‘rom the summary, then, it appears, that 
nearly 50,000 acres have been surveyed, 
and measures devised for their improve- 
ment, including works extending along near 
300 miles of river drains; the remaining 
districts from whose owners lications 
for survey have also been received, amount 
to 25,000 acres. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that perfect unanimity on the part of 
all the landowners has not yet been ar- 
rived at; and it is possible that objections 
and dissents may thwart the great national 
work, unless, which is hardly to be hoped, 
a@ vigorous government will sarge indi- 
vidual opposition for the sake of national 
benefit. 

The objects provided for by the provi- 
sions of the i Act, embrace the 
drainage of flooded and injured lands along 
rivers, and lakes, and wastes, in the interior 
of the country; embankment of lands from 
the sea; the conservancy of river naviga- 
tion, and the ag ala regs of mill- power. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of ana- 
lysing or thoroughly apprehending the pur- 
pose and utility of the proceedings of this 
commission is its relation with various other 
Trish pa ge commissions, the num- 
ber of which perhaps unjustly attaches to 
each new one the suspicion of a job. There 
is an Irish bog commission, as well as this 
Irish drainage commission; a Shannon na- 
vigation commission an Irish public work 
commission; a landlord and tenant com- 
mission, and others; besides, all necessarily 
intruding into each other's province. How- 
ever, we can readily give credence to 
the statement of the commission under re- 
view that “ the information already ob- 
tained, coupled with that contained in the 

Commissioners’ re indicates an 
almost unparalleled state of neglect of these 
districts, which will be found to form no 
inconsiderable proportion of the lands avail- 


able for agricultural purposes, particularly 
throughout the central or interior of 
Treland:” and yet these very adds 


the report, “are well known to be amongst 
those capable of being most economi 
brought into a highly productive state of 
cultivation. 
EVILS AND REMEDIES. 
We learn from the Report that not only 
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several of the rivers and streams, the main 
ducts or drains of the country, not only 
many of them, but the greater number of 
them, have their channels encroached upon 
and choked up with artificial obstructions, 
in addition to natural causes, to an extent 
which would be scarcely conceivable in the 
sister country, where agricultural improve- 
ments and manufactures have made so 
much greater an advance. Dams and banks, 
we are told, originally erected for raising a 
head of water for small mills, and massive 
stone walls placed across river-courses, with 
a few small openings for the taking of eels, 
have been from time to time increased in 
size and height, to such an extent, that in 
many instances, their level is higher than 
that of much of the land on the banks of 
the river above them, which is thus ren- 
dered liable to flood on the occasion of 
every fresh in the river. In this way, the 
value of large tracts of land becomes an- 
nually deteriorated, and their crops, in 
some instances, are totally lost, whilst the 
annual value of the small mill or eel-weir 
frequently does not exceed a few pounds; 
and it often happens that a more valuable 
mill-power, and an equally efficient mode of 
catching eels, may be obtained in the same 
locality without producing any such injuries. 

The subject of the removal of these ob- 
structions, and the general improvement of 
Treland, promises at length to be urged on 
with energy and practical method. One of 
the most zealous friends which Ireland ever 
boasted, the Earl of Charleville, has put his 
shoulder to the wheel, has drawn together 
the inhabitants of the central districts of Ire- 
land, and explained to them the great im- 
portance of the question of Irish reclama- 
tion to the whole of Ireland. In a correspon- 
dence with Sir Robert Peel which appears 
in the Leinster Express of Saturday last, 
in the course of which the Premier states 
that there is no public matter in which he 
takes a deeper interest than in those con- 
nected with the internal improvement of 
Ireland, by means of the energetic co-ope- 
ration of persons interested in that great 
object, Lord Charleville mentions that in 
one limited district alone, “the quantity of 
land to be recovered by reducing the river 
to its natural level, would exceed eighteen 
thousand Irish acres, mostly alluvial.” This 
correspondence, and the speech of the noble- 
man referred to, are of more value than all 
the Conciliation Hall or House of Commons 
harangues of the last twelvemonth, and 
should be in the hands of every friend of 
Ireland. 

In conjunction with the drainage of Ire- 
land, the subject of railways cannot be 
overlooked. ether as regards its pri- 
mary reclamation, or the development of 
its commercial resources, no consideration 
can be more important than the means of 


a cheap as well as efficient intercommuni- 
cation which must pave the way to exten 
sive traffic, and to the eral deve! ent 
of the immense navarel capabilities of that 
island. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 

From the appendix, No. 2, to the 5th 
Report ofthe Select Committee on Railways 
just published, it appears that to travel 100 
miles by railway in En costs on the 
leading lines, about 25s. by first class: 17s. 
by second class, in a carriage partially 
open, and without windows, and 10s. by 
third class in an entirely open carriage, 
travelling once or twice a day, often at in- 
convenient hours, at a much ‘lower rate of 
speed, and with numerous stoppages on the 
road ; while to travel the same distance on 
the continent, with second class carriages 
entirely closed, and third class carriages 
partially or entirely so, and travelling by 
the ordinary trains at the usual speed, the 
comparative fares are as follows:— 


Railways Ist Class 2nd Class, 3rd Class. 
s. a. 8. -y s. d, 
ium 10 0 7 4 8 
— 15 0 lo 0 6 8 
Germany 12 0 8 6 5 6 
England 25 0 17 0 10 0 


The first class fares in Belgium being 
thus exactly the same as the third class in 
* 


ees 
‘o the enormous disproportion in the 
prime cost of construction is principally at- 
tributed this commensurate disproportion 
of fares. It, therefore, becomes a question 
of first importance as regards Ireland, 
which in traffic must for some time to come 
be far behind England, how to reduce this 
first cost of construction, especially in sub- 
sidiary and branch lines. ilst it is to be 
acknowledged that the Ulster line hasbeen 
constructed at a less expense, the Dublin 
and Kingston has cost more than almost 
any line in Great Britain—viz., £70,000 per 
ile. It has occurred to many persons in- 
terested in the prosperity of Ireland, that 
it would be the wisest economy, for Irish 
branch lines at least, to adopt either the 
rinciple sanctioned by Parliament on the 
uildford Junction line—the employment of 
metallised wood instead of iron for the 
rails—or to lay down wooden tramways 
metallised by the same process; thus 
greatly reducing the prime cost, with the 
security of a perfectly durable as well as 
safe mode of transit.t It may be men- 
tioned that by the Dublin and Cashel Rail- 
way Bill, the owners of adjoining lands will 
be empowered to construct branches to the 
main fine, 
It is well known that in the year 1831, a 





* oom to 5th Report from Select Commit- 
tee on Railways, (p. p. soy pore 5.) 


+ A detailed here men- 


process 
tioned appeared in the May awaber of this 
zine. 
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parliamentary committee, after examination 
of many witnesses of first-rate scientific 
eminence, reported in the most decided 
terms in favour of a system of steam-car- 
riages on less ex ve roads than iron 
railways: and held it as proved that car- 
riagescan be propelled by steam on common 
roads at an average rate of ten miles 

hour; and that the weight, including engine, 
fuel, water, and attendants of each carriage, 
containing fourteen ngers, need not 
exceed tons; that in economy such 


carriages would be superior to horse-car- i 


riages, and in efficiency scarcely inferior to 
railway conveyances, while they would tend 
to maintain many existing interests, in- 
cluding those vested in near 20,000 miles of 
broad road and highway, which railways 
threatened to destroy. Several difficulties, 
however, presented themselves as regarded 
the construction of roads, which, it is pre- 
sumed, are fully met by the invention here 
referred to: and, although it may perhaps 
be too late to interfere with existing rail- 
way investments in England, the tabula 
rasa of Ireland appears to present a most 
promising field for enterprise in the exten- 
sive introduction of such a method. 

On wooden roads or tramways, the dura- 
bility of which is insured by the process 
here referred to, steam carriages can main- 
tain a speed of thirty miles an hour; and 
while the first cost of a railway is from 
£15,000 to £70,000 per mile, that of a 
wooden line would not exceed one-fourth of 
the expense. 

WOODEN RVILWAYS. 

It is to be acknowledged that wood, even 
wher metallised, will net secure all the pro- 
perties of iron; and, accordingly, experience 
has shown that the flange, in ordinary use on 
locomotive wheels, threatens the abrasion of 
the wooden vail. This apparent difficult; 
has given birth to a new discovery, whic 
has, as it. were, grown. out of the experience 
presented by the aes made to test 
the ppm to which the present invention 
might be made subservient; and the patent 
bevel wheel: of Mr. Prosser effeetually su- 
persedes the use of the flange, and not onl: 
protects the, wood from this solitary po 
but gives a new seeurity to the lives of 
rome by railways, and the safety of 

00 


A series of experiments made at the 
Adelaide Gallery, im London, upon 4 
wooden railway, prepared of metallised 
wood, established the following results :— 

In the first place pap honaer goon of 
sustaining pressure: a pieee of prepared 
beech, three inches, and a half by three 
inches and a half, was, submitted to the 
pressure of 140 tons, upon a. segment of an 
iron wheel four feet. diameter and. three 
inches: in; the tire; which indented: it only 
three-eighths of am inch, of which, when 
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the pressure was removed, it immediately 
recovered one-eighth fg ood that its 
ohnatinliy ae in ™ way impai ers 
ts capabilit resisting pressure 
been further » mars by an engine 
having passed over 177 yards of wooden 
rails, near Vauxhall Bridge, 28,000 times; 
on whieh short » there was @ curve 


brake, too, was constantly in use, without 
producing the least abrasion; and all this 
was done a the space of two months 
without even obliterating the saw-marks. 
The following scale is the result of experi- 
ments relative to its superiority over un- 
prepared timber, in sustaining weight ho- 
rizontally, at a bearing of two feet ten 
inches. A piece of pine, one inch by one 
ineh, under an impress of six inches long, 
bore seven pounds more than the unpre- 
pared piece, similar in all respects; one and 
@ quarter inch, by one and a quarter inch, 
28lbs.; one and a half inch by one and a 
half inch, 70lbs. And in perpendicular 
pressure, the prepared wood has an advan- 
tage of twenty per cent. 

The introduction of wooden railways 
would be not less. adv: nn Oo Sats 
railway interests than to t i ot 
only = Ireland, but in England it will give 
facility to the construction of branch lines, 
connecting parishes, towns, and villages, 
which, under the present system, would be 
for ever deprived of easy access to the great 
lines, and would promote the interests of 
all classes by re-opening a communication 
by the existing highways of Great Britain. 
It is welk known that many of the nt 
railroads, to. avoid mechanical difficulties 
and great expense, have been carried 
through barren and unpeopled districts; 
not oaly this, but vast. cuttings, tunnellings, 
and similar expensive works, have been. in- 
curred: to omne gradients aad curves, which 
the greater bite of a wooden rail would 
render totally unnecessary. 

From. such saving in expenditure, it has 
been calculated that fares of twopence and 
one penny would be amply remuneratives 
thus extending to all classes an advantage 
which. has been hitherto confined almost 
exclusively to the middle and higher sec 
tions of society. 

e porring, Soom this subject, a. short 
deseription of Prosser’s invention, to 
which we have already referred, may, be 
excused. The rails of beech or fir, six to 
eight inches square, are let into. wooden 
—— and. secured thereon by wooden 
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The principal carriage wheels are flat, with- 
out flanges; but before and behind each 
carriage, are er two bevel wheels upon 
axles, at angles of 45 degrees; by a deep 
groove in their circumference, they move 
along the upper and inner angle of the 
wooden rail, and thus guide the carri 
with perfect safety, either on a straight 
line or the sharpest curve; and in the event 
of any accident to the main wheels, would 
carry the whole machine of themselves. An 
engine of this construction, weighing ten 
tons, running in wood, has more tractive 
power than one weighing eighteen tons run- 
ning in iron; and a locomotive, running on 
wood, will wear longer than three running in 
iron. The converse of the advantage of iron 
wheels running upon wood has been suc- 
cessfully shown in the care of her majesty’s 
special train, on the Great Western, where 
wooden wheels are made to run upon iron. 
WOODEN DRAINS. 

In this paper we have thought it useful to 
urge mend two great objects, the affinity 
of which to one another will be strikingly 
increased by the application of the process 
here advocated. For it is highly probable 
that it will be extensively made use of in 
drainage as well as in railway operations, 
and those connected with house and shi 
building, and indeed in all works in whic 
wood is generally employed, and for which 
thecommonest wood is thus rendered equally 
applicable with the hardest and dearest. 
To employ wooden lengths, cut from the 
abundant forests of Scotch fir, as substi- 
tutes for tiles and stones, both for top and 
bottom, in ordinary drainage, will not ap- 
pear Utopian, wheu the incorruptible quali- 
ties of paynized wood are taken into ac- 
count. e advantages in point of cheap- 
ness and convenience will at once suggest 
themselves, and the suitableness of such a 
mode, and the prospective mutual benefit to 
the Scotch landlords and the Irish people 
which would accrue from its adoption, has 
indeed occurred forcibly to an English 
nobleman of great influence and practical 
acquaintance with agricultural operations. 

‘o enter further into detail on this sub- 
ject appears to us unnecessary: a 
as we are given to understand that Mr. 
George Stephenson, the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and various other 
eminent authorities, have given their sanc- 
tion to the use of the process: while certain 
distinguished friends of Ireland are deeply 
impressed with the necessity of some mo- 
dification of existing railway arrangements 
to meet the peculiar circumstances of that 
country. 

CONCLUSION. 

To sum up, then, the advantages of em- 
ploying wooden lines:—they would act as 
auxiliaries to feed the great and central lines 
already formed; reduce the preliminary ex- 


Laven A omer me pt a 
necessary deep em! ents, cuttings, an 
tunnels; insure to shareholders a handsome 
return on their investment; preserve to the 
inhabitants of towns, to innkeepers, and 
others, their traffic and existing interests; 
secure to landowners a home consumption 
for their plantations, to the Scotch land- 
owner in particular, for his abundent firs, 
for which, and similar porous woods, the 
process of metallization is peculiarly adapt- 
ed; prevent the possibility of accidents to 
passengers or Property from the mpm | 
of either wheels or axles; above all, woul 
render available to the poorest class the 
comfort as well as the other benefits of 
railway travelling; and as regards Ireland, 
would not only give immediate employment 
to the people, but by its economy would 
leave scope for, while it would directly pro- 
mote the developement of her unmeasured 
resources, open markets for her produce, 
unite her more closely with other countries, 
and increase the happiness and comforts of 
her inhabitants. 

If we have been successful in directing 
the attention of the public to this important 
topic, we shall be more than satisfied; to 
more practical minds must be left the task 
of organising such experiments as may be 
necessary. 


SCENES ON THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 





NO, Il.—GIBRALTAR. 

Few have visited this celebrated rock— 
the Fretum Herculaneum or Graditaneum 
of the Romans, the Estrecho de Gibralter 
of the Spaniards—without being struck 
with awe and wonder at the magnificence, 
the sublimity of nature’s works;,— no one 
can allow his eye to wander from the pro- 
montory of Calpe or Gibraltar, over two 
seas and five kingdoms—Seville and Gra- 
nada in Spain, and Barbary, Fez, and Mo- 
rocco, in Africa—without inwardly acknow- 
ledging the vastness of the workings of the 
Omnipotent. 

On casting our eye over the kingdoms of 
Granada an Seville, the lofty ridges of the 
desert Del Cuervo, the mountains of 
Hagen Sanorra, and to the east the new 
town of Algeziras, the chain of mountains 
called the Sierra de Ronda, abounding in 
fruits and aromatic plants, meet our view. 
Near there stood Munda, celebrated in 
Roman history as the scene of the battle 
which took place between the sons of 
Pompey and Augustus, when they were dis- 
puting the empire of the world. 

The name Gibraltar is derived from 
Gabel, an Arabic word, signifying moun- 
tain; and Tarik, a Mooris neral, who 
conquered Spain, and disembarked near 
this place. e origin and foundation of 


the town are lost in obscurity. It is certain 
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however, that the Phoenicians and Egypti- 
ans landed at Gibraltar; and the name of 
the Pillars of Hercules, by which appella- 
tion this place was known, is nothing more 
than a tradition preserved among the Phe- 
nicians, who came to people this coast, and 


ay tse ; ———— _ 

We were highly gratified by the batteries, 
with which the rock is completely studded. 
On the side nearest Spain, the internal 
fortifications made since the time Gibraltar 
was besieged by the combined armies of 
France and Spain, are truly astonishing; 
the excavations effected by means of gun- 
powder in the centre of the mountain, and 
in the solid rock, form vaults of such height 
and extent, that wri Ae siege, they are 
capable of containing the whole garrison. 
The most considerable of these excavations 
is the hall of St. George, which communi- 
cates with the other batteries established 
all along the mountains, and passable 
throughout on horseback. 

Along the mountains several grottos or 
natural excavations create a teeling of 
astonishment and wonder. The grotto of 
St. Michael is four hundred and thirty- 
seven yards above the level of the sea. The 
cavern below is about seventy feet. To 
succeed in descending, a rope is fastened 
round the body. ‘The grotto contains 
columns of chrystallizations and stalectites, 
imitating all the orders of architecture. 
About a hundred paces further on is another 
beautiful cavern. The regularities of the 
caprices of nature in the second excavation 
are remarkable, and give it the appearance 
of a temple. From the entry of this grotto, 
we see the whole of the bay of Gibraltar, 
and command a view of the country 
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who brought their gods and religious wor- 
ship with them. 

Gibraltar is 5,200 yards long, and 1,500 
broad; the perpendicular height is 500 
yards, and the circumference, including 
angles and bays, 13,200. 


Ai 
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houses. and gardens, which the inhabitants 
have formed, one above another, on the side 
of the mountain. 

-Gibraltar, which is more a military 
colony than a commercial one, was taken 
from the Spaniards in 1704, and was ceded 
to the English by the treaties of Utrecht 
and Seville. 

There are three religions tolerated in 
Gibraltar—English, Catholic, and Jewish; 
still tranquillity and social harmony exist 
with the inhabitants. 

The marriage ceremony of the Jews here 
is worthy of remark. The hall of the 
house of the betrothed, where the union is 
celebrated, is generally highly ornamented. 
At the end a stage is erected,’ on which 
seats are placed, one for the bride, and 
others for the mother and married sisters. 
The other women who are invited sit round 
the saloon. The bride then enters with her 
mother and sisters, her face covered with a 
long veil, through which her features are 
distinguishable. The brid m enters, 
accompanied by the rabbi and the bride’s 
father. A cup of wine is brought, which 
the new-married couple drink. ey then 
pass it to the rabbi, who performs the mar- 
oe ceremony, then passes the cup to the 
father, who, to show that no one can share 
the affections of the two lovers, breaks it 
in pieces in the presence of the whole 


company. 
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ENGLISH LIFE 1 tom EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CHAPTER XI.—MONEY, THE COINAGE, AND 
MODES OF TRAVELLING. 


I am not about to enter upon any elabo- 
rate inquiry, or to write an unfathomable 
essay on ag economy, and the inter- 
minable bullion question. And, yet, me- 
thinks I hear you inquire, “ What, then, 
means this superseription-—‘ — < na 
Coinage?’” “It igaporta aimply the liter 
and poe a sense of the ban and has 
no allusion to theiy more extended signe 
cation. It is not , or my plea- 
sure, to bewilder wa lean with a deep 
discourse on “specie,” “the currency,” or 
“the circulating medium,” but 'y to 
mention the various, now absolute, coins 
which were in circulation during the cight- 
eenth century, 

I remember the fag-end of some popular 
ballad of bygone days ran thus: 
“Pick hi him 
iti fa ont of yonder toa, 
e eta 
Peeiocbel or. pe 

What means this? A& 

“ one- mane!” things . now am 
nok, @ ve an imaginary piece 
money called a “guinea,” but this is made 
up of a sovereig# and a shilling, being equal 
to twenty-one shillings. But in the last 
century, a guinea was a coin of gold, some- 
what arger than our present sovereign, 
but, save that it was flatter, of a similar 
appearance. The latter coin was not then 
in existence, its value being represented by 
a thin piece of paper, issued by the Bank, 
and called a “ one-pound note,” or by the 
lower classes, a flimsey. ‘Then there were 
“‘half-guineas,” “seven-shilling-pieces,” and 
“ quarter-guineas,” all gold coins, and, des- 
cending lower still, silver pence. The size 
of these pence was rather smaller in dia- 
meter, and very considerably thinner than 
our “four-pences,” the obverse bearing an 
effigy of the king, while on the reverse was 
inscribed the figure I, surmounted by a 
crown, both, inscriptions being surrounded 
by the usual legends, These, I believe, 
continue to be used to pay what is called 
Maundy money, an annual gift of the sove- 
reign to poor people. 

“Tokens,” or promissory coins, were 
also very widely circulated, being coined 
and issued during a scarcity of money, or 
in consequence of the depreciation of the 
coin of the realm, by, private individuals 
under authority of the government. These 
coins were generally copper, and consisted 
principally of pence half-pence. The 
legends. and inscriptions were various, 
according to the tastes or trades, of the 
proprietors, and it, is. believed that. upwards 
of two thousand varieties were coined be- 


and a reelise 


tween the years 1787 and 1798. They 
were issued by iron-masters and other 
tradesmen employing a number of hands, 
who found that they, at the same time, fa. 
cilitated their pacer and became a 
desirable means of advertising. The issuers 
were, of course, compelled to pay the value 
of their coins, whenever they were pre- 
sented. 

The offences of counterfeiting, and of 
clipping and defacing the coin of the realm, 
were very frequent in the last century, and 
both crimes were, with the characteristic 
severity of the time, punishable by death. 
Stealthily exporting coin to the continent 
during the war, also subjected the offender 
to heavy penalties, but was, nevertheless, 
ingeniously and very frequently practised 
by the guards of the Dover mail, some of 
whom realised a considerable fortune by it, 
the price of a sovereign on the continent 
wing 22s. 6d., and, in many instances, a 

larger sum is known to have been 

ivem, reaching at one period twenty-eight 
Site. One of these ive offen- 
ders against the law was detected through 
the very means by whieh he had hoped to 
afortune. In his anxiety to make 
an extensive exportation he had over-csti- 


m over Shooter’s a, 
it gave its barthen, anc 
what meer to have mail-bags 


filled with letters were discovered to be 
sacks of shining sovereigns. The money 
was forfeited, and carried to the mint, and 
the offender arrested and carried to New- 
gate. 

What an unintelligible language is that 
in which our grandfathers talk to us of the 
days of their youth! ‘The reminiscences of 
their favourite dresses are obscured by such 
obsolete words as “ robins,” “ hoops,” and 
* rufiles;” they telk us of the “hays” and 
“cotillions” which they used to dance, and, 
to crown all, relate to us their adventures 
during a perilous voyage of some day or 
two’s duration, in a Margate “hoy.” And 
what was a “ Margate hoy?” Alas, for the 
elucidation of the manners and customs of 
the olden time! deeply do. I grieve to say, 
I am unable to convey a faint idea of those 
Argos of the eighteenth century, but, from 
the narratives which I have heard, of the 
dangers of the deep, and, above all, of the 
paseo perils which terrified the voyager 
from the vicinity of old London Bridge, I 
am inclined to believe that a passage down 
the Thames was by no means the common- 
place, every-day occurrence which steam- 
packets and cheap fares have since made it, 
and so far from being a pleasant trip of 
wone half-a-dozen hours, was oon a a 
zardous passage, occupying, at least, the 
Fo aide and sometimes several 
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Nor was travelling upon land more secure 
or expeditious than upon the river. 
Independent of the dangers arising from 
highwaymen, or ill-paved and ill-lighted 
roads, the vehicles themselyes were so 
clumsy and unwieldy, that if a passenger 
were, by special fortune, enabled to 
come to his journey’s end without an acci- 
dent of some sort, it was an occurrence so 
rare as to be viewed almost a miracle, and 
afford him subject of boast and conversation 
for a week. So perilous an affair was 9 
stage-coach gurney considered te, in me 
early part o t century, ublis: 
to the world the \eornat of hey te from 
London to Exeter—a distance of some hun- 
dred and seventy miles—which she tra- 
versed by the fastest conveyance, the “ flyi 
coach,” in four days! e coach st 
from London at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing; at ten o'clock, the passengers were 
ponte to alight and take—hear it, 2 

ashionables, with appropriate horror!— 
their dinner, at a road-side inn, and at three 
in the afternoon the day’s journey was con- 
cluded, and the coach left in the inn-yard 
for the night. 

The vehicle was as unwieldy and shape- 
less a mass as could well be made to 
answer its purposes, suspended above four 
huge whee and dragged (not drawn) 
along by three sorry nags, on the foremost 
of which rode the postillion. On the box 

sat the coachman and d, with their 
cocked-hats and loaded carbines; upon the 
roof lay the outside passengers, and a 
“basket,” projecting from the back of the 
vehicle, contained trayellers of an inferior 
class; and thus jogged on the old stage- 
coach of 1720, at the rate of something 
less than four miles an hour, 

The “flying machines” of 1760 were 
superior, traversing the roads to the admi- 
ration of all beholders, at the increased 
speed of six miles an hour, and whirling 

ong, at this dizzy rate, their eight inside 
and ten outside passengers, trayelling by 
night as well as by day, and, in fact, sur- 
prising our worthy grandsires by their size, 
their speed, and the boldness of their 
achievements, Yet a journey by a stage- 
coach was still fully as dangerous as it was 
fifty years before—nay, the increased speed 
with which long journies were performed 
made them more perilous. The height at 
which the stage was mounted, and the 
weight of the outside passengers, rendered 
it liable to be easily overturned upon the 
rug and uneven roads, and it was not 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF ARGYLE. 








and justice-general of Argylesbire. 

Crest. A boar's head, fessewise couped or., and 
above, the words, “‘ Ne obliviscaris.” 

Supporters, Two lions, guardant, gu. 

Motto. Vis ea vostra voco—-* These things we 
seareely call our own,” 

The family of Campbell is one of the 
most disti —_ in on 5 Sa 
head, the e of Argy as 
regarded as the most powerful subject in 
the kingdom. Gillespick Campbell, eight 
centuries ago, acquired by marriage the 
lordship of Lochow, in leshire. From 
him descended Sir Colin , of Lo- 
chow, who made great addition to the 
estates, and was renowned as a warrior. 
He obtained the title of more, eres and 
from him the chief of the family is still 
called in the Gaelic, Mac Callum More. In 
1280 he was knighted by Alexander IIL, 
and was one of the nominees in 1291 of 
Robert Bruce, in the contest then — 
for the crown of Scotland. He was slain 
in a conflict with his warlike neighbour the 
lord of Lorn, at the String of Cowal, where 
@ great obelisk is erected over his grave. 
For a series of years rate feuds con- 
tinued between the two houses, which, at 
length, were terminated by the marriage of 
the first earl of Argyle with the heiress of 
Lorn, Sir Colin married a lady of the 
name of St. Clair, and had issue, Niel, his 
successor, Donald, the progenitor of the 
Campbells of Loudoun, Dugald and Ar- 
thur, who having sworn fealty to King 
Edward, siierwiatle went over to Robert 
Bruce, and peg who was hkewise one 


until the commencement of the present of the supporters o' Sir Niel Camp- 
: x ithe agg i 


century that accidents became less frequent, 
and a stage-coach was thought a safe, 
cheap, and rapid mode of conveyance. 


ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


bell having s Sir Colin, was 
ighted by Alexander towards the close 
of his reign. He dreaded Edward, and 


faithfully adhered to Robert Bruce, and 
fought in almost every battle from the fight 
of Methuen to that of Bannockburn. e 
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king had so high a sense of Campbell's 
merit that he gave him his sister, lady 
Mary Bruce, in marriage, and granted to 
them and her son John, all the lands 
which belon to David de Strathbogie, 
earl of Athol. When the victory of Ban- 
nockburn had established the independence 
of Scotland, Sir Niel Campbell was one of 
the great barons in the parliament which 
met at Ayr in 1315, and fixed the succes- 
sion to the crown. By the lady Mary he 
had three sons, Colin, John, and Duncan. 
The first son, Colin, succeeded him on his 
death in 1316. In that year he accompa- 
nied the king to Ireland, to assist in placing 
his brother on the throne of that kingdom. 
Passing through a wood, in 1317, the Scot- 
tish army received positive orders from 
Robert tomarch in order of battle, and on no 
pretence to leave their ranks. Two English 
yeomen, however, discharged their arrows 
at Sir Colin, who pursued them to avenge 
the insult. Observing that the king followed, 
and struck his nephew so hard a blow with 
his truncheon that it almost knocked him 
off his horse, at the same time exclaiming, 
** Return, your disobedience might have 
placed us all in jeapardy.” In 1334 Sir 
Colin assisted the steward of Scotland, in 
the recovery of the Castle of Dunoon from 
the English, which gave the first turn of 
fortune to King David Bruce, and Campbell 
was in consequence appointed heritable 
governor of that fortress. He married a 
lady of the house of Lennox, and had three 
sons and a daughter, Archibald, John, Du- 
gald, and Alicia. He died in 1340, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son. To him 
succeeded his eldest son, Duncan, who was 
raised to the dignity of a lord of parliament 
by James IL, in 1445, by the title of lord 
ampbell. In the preceding reign he had 
been a member of the privy council, the 
king’s justiciary, and lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Argyle. He married lady Mar- 
jory Stewart, the daughter of Robert 
Douglas, of Albany, regent of Scotland, 
by whom he had three sons, Celestino, 
Archibald, and Colin. He afterwards 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Stewart, of Blackhall, natural son of Robert 
III, and by her he had three more sons, 
His lordship was one of the hostages for 
the redemption of King James in 1424, and 
his annual revenue at that time may be 
stated to be 1500 marks, a larger income 
than that of any other of the hostages. He 
died at the close of 1453, and was succeeded 
by his grandson Colin, the son of his second 
son Archibald, Celestino having died young. 
Colin, second lord Campbell, was created 
earl of Argyle in 1457, and appointed 
master of the king’s household in 1464. 


(To be continued. ) 


ANECDOTES OF LAFITTE. 
PICKING UP A PIN. 


The late M. Lafitte first went to Paris in 
1788, and the most ambitious hope which he 
dared at that time to cherish, was that he 
might obtain some humble situation in a 
banking-house. He waited on M. Perre- 
gaux, to whom he had a letter of recom- 
mendation. M. Perregaux, the affluent 
Swiss banker, had then just established 
himself in the hotel formerly belonging to 
the celebrated Mademoiselle Guimand, 
which she had disposed of by way of lot- 
tery, and the banker had won the prize. 
Into that beautiful residence M. Lafitte en- 
tered, poor, modest, timid, and embarrassed, 
and by that door through which all the 
follies of the preceding century had passed. 
He was ushered into the banker’s private 
room, and his request was made known. 
“It is impossible to find a situation for you 
in my establishment,” said M. Perregaux, 
“at least for the present. My offices are 
all full, At some future period, should I 
have occasion for any one, I will see what 
I can do; but, in the meantime, I would 
have you look for an engagement elsewhere, 
for it may be a long time before I have a 
vacancy.” Thus re ae, the young appli- 
cant withdrew. Crossing the court: yard, 
sad and downcast, he stooped to pick up a 
pin from the ground, which he carefully 

laced in the sleeve of his coat. Little did 

e ry. 2 that an act so insignificant 
would decide his future fate, and make his 
fortune. It was, however, seen from the 
window of his apartment by M. Perregaux. 
The Swiss robs was one of those who 
knew the value of little things, and who 
formed his judgment of men from observ- 
ing minute details, which the vulgar would 
regard as unimportant. What he had seen 
was to him a pledge of order and economy, 
and it assured him that the young man 
possessed qualities which would render him 
valuable. He who had picked up the pin 
became an excellent clerk, gained the con- 
fidence of his employer, and eventually 
reached the highest prosperity. That same 
evening he received a note from M. Perre- 
gaux to this effect:—“ There is a situation 


for you in my house; you can enter upon it 
to-morrow.” 


IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMY. 

An editor of the Bien Social, whom busi- 
ness had caused to be with M. Lafitte for a 
short time, was the witness of an incident 
which deserves to be mentioned. One of 
the sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, 
known to a multitude of unfortunates at 
Paris, to whom she is a benefactress, waited 
on the banker, as she was in the habit of 
doing on many benevolent persons, to so- 
licit in behalf of the r. He received 
her very graciously, and with the air of a 
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man who is = of something to distract 
his thoughts affairs which had put him 
out of humour. “ What can I do for you, 
my good sister?” he inquired. “Sir, I 
came to you,” she replied, “to petition for 
my poor neighbours; they are very nume- 
rous, and at this moment (it was then the 
depth of winter) their distress is great.” 
“ Indeed! you came at the right time,” said 
the financier; “for just now I am angry 
with that gentleman for wasting my wafers,” 
pointing with his finger to a young man 
seated at a desk, who smiled, but who was 
evidently ruffled. The applicant feared it 
would be her lot to go away vr Ae 
and that her visit might not be wholly use- 
less, she applied herself to extenuate the 
error of the clerk, whose fault was that he 
had not made one wafer serve to seal two 
letters, when M. Lafitte presented her with 
a bank-bill for 1,000 francs, to be applied 
to the relief of those whose cause she had 
pleaded, at the same time saying, “ My 
good sister, if in my lengthened career I 
had not exactly economized in everything, 
it would not be so easy for me to day to 
contribute to the excellent object which you 
have in view, and which your good will 
enables me to assist. Pray look in upon 
me again from time to time.” The sister 
withdrew. He who traces these lines may 
say, “ What I saw I have written.” 





Toe WIFE MARKET, anv tHe OLD 
MAID’S COMFORT. 

Towards the close of the last century 
certain sage politicians felt great alarm at 
a threatened, or, at least, dreaded, decline 
in the population of the country. To re- 
medy the evil, labourers were enco 
to marry. The course taken was so suc- 
cessful that it is now many years since any 
apprehension could seriously be entertained 
that our workhouses, even if the fine Eliza- 
bethan union houses had not been erected, 
would remain unpeop! 

At all events there is now no longer any 
state necessity for drawing young people 
into matrimony, and therefore those females 
who do not find partners to their liking, 
might be permitted to remain single. 
There is, however, a mean, ill-natured dis- 
position to sneer at the elderly maiden, as if 
the prudent spinster—who declined rashly 
committing herself to a state which might 
not only be painful to her, but which would 
inflict long suffering on the helpless ones to 
whom she might become a nt—were & 
less estimable character than the foolish 
slave of passion, who braves all conse- 
quences for the gratification of the moment, 
or, as she elegantly terms it, who “ gives 
up all for love.” 

On this subject Jean Paul Richter, in his 
‘“* Daughter-full House,” has touched with 


great humour and feeling. The picture is 
graphic, and the imagery ingenuous and 
striking :-— 

“The minister’s house was an open book- 
shop, the books in which (the daughters) 
you me read pene <—_ mpd _ 

ome with you. ve other daugh- 
ters were dovtty eantiig in five private 
libraries as wives, and one under the ground 
at Maienthal was sleeping off the child’s- 
play of life, yet still in this daughter-ware- 

ouse there remained three gratis copies 
to be disposed of to good friends. e 
minister was always prepared, in drawin 
from the office-lottery, to give his daugh- 
ters as premiums to winners, and holders of 
the lucky ticket. Whom God gives an 
office, he also gives, if not sense for it, at 
least a wife. In a daughter-full house, 
there must, as in the church of St. Peter’s, 
be confessionals for all nations, for all eha- 
racters, for all faults; that the daughters 
may sit as confessoresses therein, and ab- 
solve from all, bachelorship only excepted. 
As a natural aie pts I » doom many 
times admired the wise methods of nature 
for distributing daughters and plants; is it 
not a fine arrangement, said I to the natu- 
ral historian Aeoan: that nature should 
have bestowed specially on young women, 
who for their growth require a rich mine- 
ralogical soil, some sort of hooking appara- 
tus, whereby to stick themselves on misera- 
ble marriage-cattle, that may carry them to 
fat places? Thus Linnzeus (hisAmen, Acad. 
—The Treatise on the Habitable Globe), 
as you know, observes that such seeds as 
can flourish only in fat earth are furnished 
we barbs, and so fasten agen i the 
tter on grazing quadru , which trans- 
rt them to caleand anche Strangely 
oes nature by the wind—which father and 
mother must raise—scatter daughters and 
fir-seeds into the arable spots of the forest, 
Who does not remark the final cause here, 
and how nature has equipped many a 
daughter with such and such charms, 
—_ that some peer, some mitred abbot, 
cardinal-deacon, apanaged prince, or mere 
country baron, may lay hold of said char- 
mer, and in the character of father or bride- 
man, hand her over ready-made to some 
ange of the like sort, as a wife acquired 
y purchase? And do we find in bilberries 
a slighter attention on the part of nature? 
Does not the same Linnzeus notice, in the 
same treatise, that they, too, are cased in a 
nutritive juice to incite the fox to eat them; 
after which, the villain—digest them he 
cannot—in such sort as he may, becomes 
their sower? 

“O, my heart is more in earnest than 
you think; the parents anger me, who are 
soul-brokers; the daughters sadden me, 
who are made slave-ne -—Ah, is it 


wonderful that these, who, in their West- 
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Indian market-place, must dance, laugh, 

k, sing, till some lord of a plantation 
take them home with him—that these, I 
say, should be as slavishly treated, as they 
are sold and bought? Ye poor lambs!— 
And yet ye, too, are as bad as your sale- 
mothers and sale-fathers:—what is one to 
do with this enthusiasm for your sex, when 
one travels through German towns, where 
every heaviest-pursued, every longest-tilled 
individual, were he second cousin to the 
devil himself, can point with his finger to 
thirty houses, and say: ‘I know not, shall 
it be from the “coloured, or the nut- 
brown, or the steel-green house, that I wed; 
open to customers are they all.” How, my 
girls, is your heart so little worth that you 
cut it, like old clothes, after any fashion, to 
fit any breast; and does it wax or shrink, 
then, like a Chinese ball, to fix itself into 
the bail-mould and marriage ring-case of 
any male heart whatever?—‘ Well, it must; 
unless we would sit at home, and grow old 
maids, answer they; whom I will not 
answer, but turn scornfully away from 
them, to address that same old maid in 
these words: 

«“¢Forsaken, but patient one! misknown 
and mistreated! ink not of the times 
when thou hadst hope of better than the 
present are, and repent the noble pride of 
thy heart, never! It is not always our duty 
to marry, but it is always our duty to abide 
by right, not to purchase happiness by loss 
of honour, not to avoid unweddedness by 
untruthfulness. Lonely, unadmired heroine; 
in thy last hour, when all life and the by- 
gone possessions and pes ae of life 
shall crumble in pieces, ready to fall down; 
in that hour thou wilt look back on th 
untenanted life; no children, no husband, 
no wet eyes will be there; but in the empty 
dusk, one high, pure, angelic, smiling, 
beaming figure, godlike and mounting to 
th godlike, will hover, and beckon thee to 
mount with her—mount thou with her, the 
figure is thy Virtue.’” 





Rebtetus, 


A Pictorial Tour in the Mediterranean. By 
John H. Allan, member of the Athenian 
Archeological Society, and of the Egyp- 
tian Society of Cairo. 

A work, more rich in illustration, more 
elegantly got up, and more interesting to 
the general reader, seldom comes within our 
notice. 

The author embarks at Liverpool in the 
Oriental, and describes in a lively style the 
squalls which take place, and the conse- 
quent mishaps which befel the passengers 
on their way to Gibraltar. From thence he 
conducts the reader to Venice, introduces 
him to the seat of the Doges, leads him in 


a pleasing way to Smyrna, where every- 
thing of note—from the fig-tree to the tem- 
ple of Appollo Didymaens—is brought to 

is notice. Alexandria, which opens the 
fourth chapter, is not less interesting than 
those whi ecede it: Pompey’s Pillar, 
Cleopatra’s Needle, with the Tielse Pyra- 
mids and ancient castles, are full of interest. 

The volume is illustrated by 88 lithogra- 
phic drawings and 96 wood-engravings, not 
one of which that does not reflect the great- 
est credit upon the artists, Messrs. Allan 
and Gilks. For specimens of the illustra- 
tions on wood see the articles entitled— 
“Scenes on the Mediterranean.” The ac- 
companying woodcuts have been kindly 
P us by Mr. Allan, We strongly 
recommend the “ Pictorial Tour’ to public 
attention, as it is decidedly the best work, 
both in point of illustrations and literary 
qualifications that has been issued from the 
press, 





Miscellanesus, 


Life in Germany, as it appears toan Eng- 
lishman.—“ What now, amongst the Sem 
mans, strikes every liberal lover of his 
country, every man who has no motive but 
to see the truth and spread of it, especially 
in our own beloved country? He sees a 
simple, and less feverish state of existence. 
He sees a greater portion of popular con- 
tent diffused by a more equal distribution 
of property. He sees a less convulsive 
straining after the accumulation of enor- 
mous fortunes. He sees a less incessant 
devotion to the mere- business of money- 
making, and consequently a less intense 
selfishness of spirit; @ more genial and 
serene enjoyment of life, a more intellectual 
embellishment of it with music and domes- 
tic entertainment. He sees the means of 
existence kept, by the absence of ruinous 
taxation, of an enormous debt recklessly 
and lavishly piled on the public shoulders, 
by the absence of restrictions on the impor- 
tation of articles of food, cheap and easy of 
acquisition. He sees, wherever he goes, in 
great cities, or small towns, everything 
done for the F mauer enjoyment. blic 
walks, beautifully planted, and carefully 
accommodated with seats at convenient 
distances for the public to rest at leisure. 
He sees these walks laid out wherever it be 
possible. Old town-walls and ramparts are 
converted into promenades, commanding 
by their elevation the finest prospects over 
town and country. The whole of city or 
town is encircled by them. Thus the old 
as well as the young can ascend from the 
heat and dust and hurry of the streets, and 
enjoy the freshest air, and the most lively 
and yet soothing scenes in the streets below 
on one hand, or gaze into the green fields 
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and hills around. It is delightful to see on 
fine days the greyheaded fathers of a = 
thus seated on these airy walks beneat! 
their favourite limes, and enjoying their 
chat together over old times, while within 
a few steps of home their eyes can still 
wander over those distant scenes whither 
their feet no longer can carry them. If 
there be an old castle in the suburbs of any 
of their towns, it is not shut up, but its 
gardens, and its very walls, and courts, and 
fosses, are laid out in lovely walks, and the 
whole place is made the favourite resort 
and enjoyment of the whole population. 
There a coffee-house or cassino is sure to 
be found; and there beneath the summer 
trees, old and young, rich and poor, sit and 
partake of their coffee, wine, and other 
refreshment, while some old tower near is 
converted into an orchestra, and sends 
down the finest music for the general de- 
light. He sees all sorts of gardens, even to 
the royal ones, and all sorts of estates, kept 
open for the public observation and passage 
through them; he sees the w and 
forests all open to the foot and spirit of the 
delighted lover of nature and of solitude. 
He sees all public amusements and enjoy- 
ments, as theatrical and musical represen- 
tations, the very highest of this kind, kept 
cheap and accessible to all, There are no 
operas there with boxes let at £300 per 
annum, with seats in the pit at half-a-guinea 
each. Twenty-pence is the price of genti- 
lity itself; and for five-pence may be heard, 
and in a good er the finest operas per- 
formed by the finest singers in the country. 
For four-pence may be attended the finest 
out-of-door concerts ef Strauss or Lanner 
in the capital of Austria itself. He sees 
education kept equally cheap in school and 
university, kept within the reach of all for 
the free use of all; and the school so sys- 
tematised as to answer the various requir- 
ings of every varied class or profession. He 
sees the church kept cheap, and the churches 
open and free to one man as well as an- 
other, without pews and property, where 
all should be open, the common meeting- 
place of the common family before the 
common Father. He sees no church-rates 
imposed on stubborn and refractory con- 
sciences, but a voluntary contribution, left 
to the voluntary attender of divine service. 
He sees musical and singing societies en- 
couraged amongst the people, where the 
working classes, when the labours of the 
day are done, can meet and enjoy a refining 
treat. He sees these civilising and refining 
influences extended over the open-air en- 
joyments of the Sundays and holidays of 
the common people in city and country.”— 
W. Howitt. 

Sam Sly’s African Journal.—This enter- 
taining vehicle of information, which we 
have often had occasion to quote, has no 





equal for sly humour in that quarter 
the globe which has the advantage of pub- 
lishing it. The following passages from a 
whimsieal sketch of Cape Town, are very 
rich :—“ Then the netalon of black faces 
and hands, and shoeless feet, or ‘ a of 
God cut in ebony,’ that bespoke an African 
soil, when in land we had only been 
accustomed to see a straggler now and 
then, out of his element at the road-side, 
sunning himself as well as he could, near 
a — or be oy Mo  B res am of some 
reti: Be Indian, ind a carriage, 
or flourishing the drum-sticks over the b 
drum in St, James’s Park. We were muc 
amused at the incessant and universal crow- 
ing of cocks, in every direction, and at the 
umcommon quantity of curs, blinking in 
the sun, of every description, not two alike 
and none of a deci character, but all 
mixed and all mongrel—too idle and cow- 
ardly to fly at you, and too suspicious to 
wag their tails and make your acquaintance. 
It was s to see so many heads in red 
kerchiefs and conical-sha straw hats 
like funnels, or inverted whipping tops—to 
see such a number of Malay boys like little 
old men cut short, in the full complement of 
habiliments with their grandfathers. To see 
twenty oxen in one rudely-constructed 
waggon, with little or nothing in it, and a 
mere gipsy’s tent at the end, or like an 
elephant linked to a mouse. It was “> 
to ind uncovered ditches running up the 
principal streets, to hear no bells or music, 
and to mark the apathy and indifference of 
every one, in so bright a region. It was 
queer to perceive so many women and girls 
sitting on their haunches at doorways with 
nothing to do, and labour so much in re- 
quest. It was laughable to see gentlemen 
and giants on horseback in green veils, and 
others on foot all in white in November, 
like a miller powdered with his own flour. 





Che Gatherer, 


Value of Solitude.—“A certain degree of 

solitude seems necessary to the full growth 
of the highest mind; and, therefore, must a 
very extensive intercourse with men stifle 
many a holy germ, and scare away the 
gods, who shun the restless tumult of noisy 
companies and the discussion of petty in- 
terests.””—Novalis. 
t ‘Consumption of Tea and Coffee.—One of 
the most remarkable facts in the diet of 
mankind, is the enormous consumption of 
tea and coffee. Upwards of 800,000,000 
of pounds of these articles are annually 
consumed by the inhabitants of the world. 

Too True.—It was a saying of Mr. Fox’s, 
that “truth requires time before it can soak 
into English heads;” a fact of which Minis- 
ters seem fully aware. 
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The Doctors of the Day—A poem in sup- 
port of Hydropathy is preparing for the 
press. It opens with the following invoca- 
tion, and compliment to the faculty :— 

“ Goddess of health, whose favour all implore, 


Whom all, except physicians, must adore; 
Thou, whom with more than common mortal 


state, 
°T was Lady Hamilton’s to personate. 
Now lend a suppliant thy willing aid, 
To sing how crime has flourished as a trade, 
How men as doctors have been raised to fame, 
Who rather should have borne the butcher’s 
name. 
How more expert than India’s murd‘rous Thugs, 
They still have sold their life destroying drugs. 
Teach me to paint the weakness of mankind, 
Through countless ages obstinately blind. 
Help me in proper light to show their case, 
And wake to common sense the human race.” 


De Fellenberg’s School at Hofwyl.—* As 
we returned from the garden with the pu- 
pils, on the evening of the first day, we stood 
for a few minutes with Vehrli (the precep- 
tor who has the charge of them), in the 
court-yard, by the shore of the lake. The 
pupils had ascended into the class rooms, 
and the evening being tranquil and warm, 
the windows were thrown up, and we, 
shortly afterwards, heard them sing in ex- 
cellent harmony. As soon as this song had 
ceased, we sent a message to request ano- 
ther with which we had. become familiar in 
our visits to the Swiss schools; and thus, 
in succession, we called for song after song 
of Nageli, imagining that we were only di- 
recting them at their usual hour of instruc- 
tion in-vocal music. There was a great 
charm in this simple but excellent harmony. 
When we had listened nearly an hour, 
Vehrli invited us to ascend into the room 
where the pupils were assembled. We fol- 
lowed him, and on entering the apartment, 
great was our surprise to discover that the 
whole school, during the period we had lis- 
tened, had been a with songs their 
evening employment of peeling potatoes 
and cutting the stalks from the green vege- 
tables and beans, which they had gathered 
in the garden. As we stood there they re- 
newed their choruses till prayers were an- 
nounced. We were greatly charmed in 
this school by the union of comparatively 
high intellectual attainments among the 
scholars, with the utmost simplicity of life 
and cheerfulness in the humblest menial 
labours. Their food was of the coarsest 
character, consisting chiefly of vegetables, 
soups, and very brown bread. They rose 
between four and five, took three meals in 
the day, the last about six, and retired to 
bed about nine.”—Minutes of the Council on 
Education. 

Literary Treasures.—A copy of the se- 
cond edition of Shakspeare’s “ Venus and 
Adonis,” 1594, was sold on Wednesda 
week, at Messrs. Sotheby’s, for £106. This 
edition was unknown to Malone and his 
contemporaries; the only other copy said 


to exist, was left to the Bodleian library by 
the late Mr. Caldecot. It is not a remainder 
of the first edition, but a distinct re-im- 
pression. Malone gave £25 for his cop 
of the first edition of 1593; it would fete 
seven times that sum now. A copy of the 
“ Sonnets,” of 1609, was sold at the same 
sale (title and dedication wanting, but sup- 
plied by Harris), for £33, a higher price 
than has been given before for a perfect 
copy. Garrick’s copy of the first folio was 
knocked down for £86; bought at Garrick’s 
sale for £34 2s. 6d., and by Garrick him- 
self, when books were cheap, for £1 16s, or 
as many shilli The original selling 
price was £1. A kind of cup or rummer 
made from Shakspeare’s mulberry tree was 
sold on the same day for £30. This was 
“Tom Hill’s” cup. 

How to serve a Poor Friend.—“If your 
friend is in want, don’t carry him to the 
tavern where you treat yourself as well as 
him, and entail a thirst and headache upon 
him next morning. To treat a poor wretch 
with a bottle. of Burgundy, or fill his 
snuff-box is like giving a pair of lace 
ruffles to a man that has never a shirt to 
his back. Put something into his pocket.’”— 
Tom Brown. 


THE PRIZE COMEDY AT THE 
HAYMARKET. 

The excitement which has lately been 
created by the prize comedy, “Quid Pro 
Quo,” induced us with many others to go 
with the determination to be pleased, but 
we are sorry to say that we came away 
with the painful impression that if this 
“prize comedy” be indeed a prize, the 
ninety-seven rejected ones must have been 
more than blanks. It was the judgment 
of Mr. Farren, we believe, that ted to the 
rejection from the Haymarket of Mr. Far- 
ren’s admirable comedy of “Mothers and 
Daughters:” the imprimatur of Mr. Farren 
and his co-critics has led to this lamentable 
exhibition of a poor farce in five acts as a 
prize comedy. We shall return to this 
subject. 

ON THE FAILURE OF MRS. GORE’S COMEDY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


The house was crammed—each box was full, 
But sadly was the audience bored, 

And mighty Webster found that Bull 
Was rather wild from being Gored. 





CORRESPONDENTS, 
The conclusion of “ Henry de Lorraine ” arrived 
too late for the present number. 





All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, at the Office, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden. 
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